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HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD WRITER 


The 
member 


household writer 
that 


ing directions: for 


needs to re- 
seek- 
sensation in 
entertaining, one hundred, yes, one 


where one woman is 


some new 
thou- 
sand, looking for 


common-sense 


are plain, every-day 


directions in the economic 
conduct of the home, hints that save time, 
strength, and The 


and homely little economies one stumbles 


hard cash. short-cuts 
upon every day make acceptable copy 
The should 
seize what comes her way, in other words 
“steal the trade,” that part of it that can 
be adapted to the work of maintaining a 
home, of any 


writer on home _ topics 


’ 


worker who steps across 


her threshold—even the coal-heaver may 
drop some information that in the course 
of a year would mean the saving of good 
clean | 


dollars to every woman who read 


the article his casual words inspired. 
Perhaps it is the washerwoman who is as 
unwilling as the immortal Mrs. Wiggs “to 
pull debt.” With 
of work she is making a mighty struggle 
to get through the winter without aski: 

tell 


dollars 


agin a her “man” out 


charity. Get her to 
with the 
she scrubs 


how 
half-do 
soiled clothes 

article will make the harpers on the 


yi yu 


does it and 


from your 
high 
cost of living to sit up and take notice 
When bereft of 
writer 
She 


ideas, the household 


stimulus of  visiti1 


ee" 4 


needs the 


needs to see how other women do 


the same things she does. Her quest for 


fresh ideas may lead her to the neighbor 
aly 


who enjoys the reputation of always 


looking “ dressed and having her 


This 
worth look- 


up,” 
house in order any hour of the day 
form of 


particular magic is 


ing into ; it several special 


t 
When 
a call upon that 


may suggest 


articles and numberless “ fillers.” 


you are looking for copy, 


old friend of mother’s, or upon the long- 


neglected school friend, may well repay you, 


From one you may secure choice recipes 


for making former-day goodies, from the 
other splendid suggestions for impromptu 
lunches, when your hostess confesses to 
having evolved the appetizing little meal 
“from almost The 


does 


nothing.” meat-cutter 


is yet to be born who not relish a 


chat with an appreciative listener He 


will probably enlarge upon the amazing 


amount of inefficient buying, of reckless 


waste, and incidentally reveal a few 
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of the trade. You will 
leave him primed for a dozen little stories 
on the ever-vital question of 


choice secrets 


stretching 
the slender income to cover the needs of 
a large family. 
children 
some 


A visit to the school your 
attend may open 
facts of permanent 
and to mothers 
through 


your eyes to 
value to 
the whom you 
the household columns. 
When it is impossible to go afield, there 
is always the not-to-be-despised inter- 
view with a batch of old household jour- 
nals. 


you, 
reach 


I know of no more fruitful way to 
spend an occasional afternoon. As one 
reads what others have written, ideas just 
leap to the mind. 
this, another 
thought of 
are amazed 


One article suggests 
that—‘“ Strange I 
it before,” 
that the 
most important point. 
—the result ? 


never 
and 
omitted 


you say, you 
the 
You read and clip 
Subjects to keep you busy 
Incidentally, that 


or shelf has been put in order. 


writer 


for a month. drawer 


Have a method about your work and a 
place for the tools of your trade, where, 
unmolested, they may lie ready to be 
picked up at a moment’s notice when the 
idea is 


born. It is a great disadvantage 


to have to resign the family desk to some 


EDUCATING THE 


True verse-writing is a gift that cannot be 
acquired. Let one study ever so carefuily 
the laws: that govern verse, let him hammer 
into his brain every rule of rhyme and meter, 
but unless he already possesses the gift of 
song he can no more succeed in writing real 
verse than the ordinary unblessed mortal can 
paint a picture or mould a living figure out 
of bronze. 

On the other hand, if the gift is there, if 
the rhythm and the stress are right within 
him, he will write verse and, 
tutored untrained, he 


though un- 


and will write good 
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one who has a letter needing an answer. 
Your little story may be finished, prob- 
ably not, for the reason that the thought 
that came so freely has since run com- 
pletely away, or at best dwindled to in- 
anity. Keep pencil and pad in the most 
accessible spot in the kitchen, that you 
may be able to jot down the one luminous 
word which will keep the thought alive. 
The details of housework fill the mind too 
completely to risk remembering in the 
usual way. 

Last of all, don’t be “ penny wise, pound 
foolish.” If on hard days you can sit 
down and write an article that will bring 
you a little check, it is absurd for you 
not to give the more laborious work to 
one who is better fitted physically for it, 
and in time you may afford permanent 
help. 

Give yourself an opportunity to do 
investing in books 

published for literary 
typewriter. Be as generous to 
yourself and your one little talent as you 
are to your son’s bent for the sciences, 
vour daughter’s gift for music. You owe 


it to yourself. Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 
Satem, Mass. 


better work by and 
journals workers. 


guy a 


VERSE-WRITER. 


verse. In his “ first fine, careless rapture” he 
write as the melody, 


him, bids him. 


will pounding within 
He will not know whether he 
iambi or dactyls, or whether his 
finished verse is in octosyllabics or hexame- 
ters, but his ear will guide him rightly and 
he will make few errors in meter. The stress 
is strong within him. If, back of this, he has 
the divine fire so that his words live and 
breathe and speak truth he is, in very deed, 
a poet. In any case, the talented verse-maker 
is worthy of serious consideration. He 
should be encouraged to take time to learn 


is using 





thoroughly the principles of versification. 
By this means can he best perfect his art. 

A knowledge of English Prosody can, of 
course, be acquired with the aid of any good 
book on the subject; but this is a day of 
master-training. Art students, music stu- 
dents, students of every craft get into their 
aprons and toil under the guiding hand of 
expert teachers. Why not the same training 
for the verse-writer ? If he has been able 
to avail himself of a college education, with 
its opportunities for elective courses, he has 
received the necessary training. This is the 
reason why, today, our college graduates are 
putting out our best literature. 

But, without this education, one may still 
find open to him the special graduate courses 
in the same colleges. I prepared for Welles- 
ley College, but on account of serious iliness 
was obliged to leave after the second month. 
A few years later, with no more of prepara- 
tion, I took a course in Versification at the 
graduate school of Yale University. The 
course lasted through the college year and 
was given by one of the best-known academic 
professors. In applying for the course, as 
was to be expected, I had to convince the 
dean of the graduate school of my serious 
interest in the desired subject, but beyond 
professing this interest I was required to 
make no preparation for the course, and no 
entrance examinations were necessary. I 
believe that this rule holds good in all large 
eastern colleges. 

I was especially fortunate in having for 
my instructor a man who had himself pub- 
lished verse and was an excellent and severe 
critic. It is easy to see how valuable to the 
would-be writer must be the training under 
such tutelage. 

The moody, probably erratic, verse-maker 
becomes a college student. The same hard, 
unremitting work is required of him that is 
required of the college student. The dis- 
cipline is good for him. It teaches him con- 
centration — to the writer the most necessary 
of all requirements. It teaches him the 
tedious old -adage, “Practice makes per- 
fect!" He learns the hard and fast rules of 
metrical composition and abides by them. 
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He goes through the whole gamut of older 
poets and imitates their stanzas. He writes a 
dozen sonnets and hundreds af lines of blank 
verse and of heroic couplets. Finally, he 
copies the verse-forms of well-established 
later poets. He imitates their styles of writ- 
ing — now, the lyric quietness of Tennyson ; 
again, Swinburne’s lush music ; and yet again, 
the pith and sharp fire of Rudyard Kipling. 

The end of the college year finds the stu- 
dent with two valuable possessions in hand. 
One is the knowledge—beyond shadow of 
doubt to both his instructor and himself — 
that he either has, or has not, real literary 
ability. This is indeed a valuable possession, 
for it must be conceivable to everybody that 
even one with marked talent for the making 
of verse may be so far lacking in literary 
power as to be rendered quite out of the run- 
ning as a possible successful author. The 
other possession is the mass of written ma- 
terial which his year of work has bequeathed 
him. 

To the student-poet — his powers having 
been assured — most of this mass will seem 
mere rhythmical rubbish. It is true that he 
may find very little of it usable for literary 
output. Much of it will be copy, pure and 
simple. It may be well done, but it will lack 
original fire. Some of it, though excellent in 
theme and wording, will be in verse-form 
too archaic for modern use. He would need 
to rewrite such work in other form, or al- 
together to discard it. Yet there will prob- 
ably be many a fire-brand in his heap of 
paper that burns with real genius ; many a 
word-picture ; many a vital bit of color. 
Among his short poems there will doubtless 
be gems that he will never in his lifetime sur- 
pass. But, best of all, there will be the 
sweat-drops of honest toil upon his brow. 
He will have increased his vocabulary seven- 
fold. He will have acquired a working fam- 
iliarity with such embellishments of verse as 
alliteration and _ tone-color. Figures of 
speech will have become his handmaids. He 
will have attained force and virility. He will 
be able to go forth and meet his dreams with 


a free hand. Frances Barber 
Watersury, Conn. 











T W time to important advisory work in the liter- 
HE RITER. ary department of the book-publishing work 


of the house of Scribner’s. Robert Bridges 





rhe Writer P 
ad street, Bost 


———— Carrington is the associate editor. Both have 
WILLIAM H. HILLS, . . DITOR been identified with the editorial department 
for many years. Scribner's is the one mag- 


is the new editor of the magazine, and J. B. 


azine the staff of which has not changed. 
T 


Perhaps this accounts for the consistency 


with which Scribner’s has maintained the 


standard established by Mr. Burlingame, to 


‘a magazine of good literature in the 
sense,” and upheld the traditions and 
of the great publishing house whose 


the magazine bears 


. . 
Almost everybody is writing 
scenarios nowadays, but what's the 
the competition ? For instance, 
letter received by a New York film 


XXVIII. Sept! 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for T! 
WRITER. Readers of the magazin 
to join in making it a medium of mutu: 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
cur to them. The pages of T1 
always open for any one wh 
helpful and practical to say 
be cl sely condensed ; the ide: 

1,000 words 


>. 
* . 


° . +. 
Among the magazine changes of th a * 


year has been the retirement of E. C. Burlin- Noting literary fashions, a correspondent 
game from the editorship of Scribner's Mag- of the Chicago Tribune observes that fiction 
azine, with which he has been identified from husbands this summer are all wearing bald 
its beginning. He is now giving all of his spots upon which their wives drop tiny 
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kisses, and that the season’s fiction million- 
aires are invariably named Cornelius, Nicho- 
las, or Peter. 


- 
* . 


Many who may have had the idea that the 
Yale Review is a local, academic publication 
will be interested to find that it is a broad, 
solid, readable quarterly, of interest to cul- 
tivated people everywhere. It prints high- 
grade essays, criticisms, and general articles, 
aiming, as the editors say, to give solid in- 


formation without pedantry, and lasting 


pleasure without sensationalism. 


bl 
* a 


Perhaps there may be something humorous 
about this slip, received with a check by an 


author : — 
Please 


cash this at your earliest 
he canceled check may be ret 


lay as possible. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


“What 


Magazine 


Mollie Best, who wrote the 
Worried Him,” in the 
for August, is by profession a monologist 
Miss Best has told her 
stories in England and Ireland, 


story, 


American 


rather than a writer. 
as well as in 
this country, and before such people as Mrs 
Grover Cleveland, Miss Ann Morgan, and 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell. Her first story, “ The 
Sinews of Peace,” appeared in the American 
Magazine for January of this year 

Mary Alice 
Rose and the Bee,” 


“ The 
was printed in Munsey’s 
for June, is the daughter of the late John 


Dandy, whose poem, 


Milton Dandy, who was owner and editor of 
the Chicago Saturday Evening Herald. Miss 
Dandy is a college girl, a graduate of Gou- 
cher, who inherited a natural bent for writ- 


ing from her father. She says that Eugene 
Field, who was her father’s close friend, may 
have “wished” the poetic muse upon her 
when he chose her as the subject of two of 
Baby, ” “ Miss 
both of which appear in the latest 


“Poems of Childhood.” Miss 


Dandy’s home is in Baltimore, but this year 


his poems, “ Beard and and 


Dandy, ” 
edition of 


she has been instructor in English and Latin 
in the Hyattsville High School. 


Una Hunt, whose story, “ Her First Mar- 
rying,” appeared in the August Scribner's, is 
also the author of the book, “Una Mary,” a 
few chapters of which came out in Scribner's 
last year, the book being published by Charles 
at Christmastide. The book 
is the story of Mrs. Hunt’s own childhood, 
and President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, comparing it with the childhood 


Scribner’s Sons 


reminiscences of the early years of George 
Sand, Marie Bashkirtseff, Hartley Coleridge, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and William Dean 
Howells, says : “I would rather have written 
it myself than to have made any study of 
childhood that ever appeared.” Mrs 
Hunt was born in Cincinnati, but her father, 


has 


who is a chemist by profession, was made 
chief chemist of the United States Geological 
Survey when she was a small child, and she 
grew up in Washington, and there got her 
information about the colored people. When 
she was eighteen, she left Washington and 
went to Boston to study art. She became an 
artist and supported herself by painting and 
by teaching in the art school in Providence, 
and it is only since her marriage to Rev 
Arthur P. Hunt, who is professor of ethics 
in the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, that she has begun to write. She is 
now at work on more negro stories and upon 
The two stories in Scribner’s are 
the first and the last of a series which Mrs 
Hunt hopes soon to write, making a volume 
about the principal character, “ Hallelulah 


a novel. 


Lawton Mackall, 
“The Night of 
Century, is a 


who wrote the story, 
the Fleece,” in the August 
young man of 
New York. He attended the 
school, where he 
“Lit.” He was graduated from 
Yale in 1910, being awarded a fellowship in 
English, and took his M. A. decree 

While in college 
wrote for the Yale Record and was musical 
critic for one of the New Haven papers 


twenty-seven, 
now living in 
Lawrenceville was on the 


board of the 


same university in IQITI. 
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After leaving college he was an editorial as- 
sistant for a time on the Century Magazine, 
then on Vanity Fair, and then with G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., music publishers. His first pub- 
lished work in a “real magazine” was the 
translation of Pierre Loti’s “Impressions of 
New York,” published in the Century for 
March and April, 1913, but his name as trans- 
lator was not given. His first work 
was a series of articles on musical subjects 
published in the Opera in the fall of 1913. 
Mr. Mackall began his humorous work with 
a parody published in the Century for De- 
cember, 1913. The favorable 
this by Oliver Herford, Stephen Leacock, 
and Charles Hanson Towne encouraged him 
to continue in this line, and since then the 
Century has published nine more, and Puck 
has published twelve, including 
won a hundred-dollar prize. 
published in the Judg 
Musical America, and the Smart Set. Mr. 
Mackall’s wife, Virginia W. Mackall, is also 
a writer. She is a 


comment on 


one which 
He has also had 


articles American, 


constant contributor of 
prose and verse to the Designer, and had a 
story in St. Nicholas last September. 


Cameron Mackenzie, author of the serial, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Pierce,” begun in McClure’s 
Magazine for August, spent seven years in 
newspaper work, principally on the New 
York Sun. In 1907 he joined the McClure 
Magazine staff, succeeding S. S. McClure as 
editor of the magazine in 1911. This position 
Mr. Mackenzie resigned last January in order 
to devote all his time to writing. Since then 
he has written the ten-part novel, “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce,” had been previously 
planned, and a series of articles and one short 
story, most of which have been published in 
McClure’s. Several years Mr. Mac- 
kenzie wrote a number of articles, among 
them one entitled, “Some American College 
Boys,” published in McClure’s, telling ef the 
heroism of Cornell students upon the oc- 
casion of the burning of a fraternity house. 


which 


ago 


Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, whose poem, 
“ Tradition,” was published in Scribner's for 
August, is Mrs. Douglas Robinson, of New 


York, and she sent her first poems, “ The 
Call of Brotherhood” and “ Awakening,” to 
Scribner’s in 1910 without giving her name, 
feeling that the fact that she was ex-Presi- 
dent sister might influence an 
editor to publish the poems regardless of 
their literary merit. The poems were ac- 
cepted at once. Later the editors wrote that 
although the poems were accepted anony- 


Roosevelt's 


mously they would prefer to have them appear 
under the author’s name, 
which, of course, Mrs. Robinson was then 


in the magazine 


In 1912 her first volume of 
poems, “ The Call of 


willing to give. 
3rotherhood and Other 
was brought out by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Poems, ” 
It went into a second edition in 
about six months, and in October, 1914, her 
second volume, “One Woman to Another,” 
was brought out Mrs. 
her 
poems for publication, although she had writ- 
ten many, until her friend, Mrs. James Rus- 


by the same firm. 


Robinson never thought of offering 


sell Parsons, author of “How to Know the 
Wild 
first then 
she has had poems published in Scribner’s, 
Collier’s, the Outlook, and several other mag- 
azines, and in the 1914 edition of Mr. Braith- 
waite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse her 
“If You Should Cease to Love Me” and 
“From a Motor in May” were among the 
final eighty-three poems chosen out of the 


begged her to send those 


poems to 


Flowers, ” 


two Scribner's. Since 


eight hundred or more examined. 


——— - 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Brady. 
is Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


A business-like maker of books 


“T have dictated 
more than a score of millions of words,” he 
says. “In my long career as author, preacher, 
lecturer, and publicist, I have always made 
use of a private secretary who was also a 
stenographer. In modern business — and I 
have made a business of each of those voca- 
tions could 


My 


the terms are synonymous. I 


not dictate to a machine. I tried it once. 
first novel I talked to a phonograph. It was 
awful — the dictation, I mean. I want a 
thinking person, but one who knows when to 
think and when not. 
phase. 


Discretion is another 
Above all things, your ideal stenog- 
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rapher must have sympathy. . I had one 
helper who was a regular mentor. Some- 
times I would not feel like dictating, but in 
the face of a severe young lady who would 
appear at the appointed hour, lay her book on 
the table, seize her pencils, and shoot at me a 
commanding glance, I was scarcely equal to 
say that I did not feel like working that 
morning. I simply had to go at it. For my- 
self, I am always glad when the secretary 
smiles at the humorous points and brushes 
away a surreptitious tear at the pathetic peri- 
ods, for it shows me that I am getting some- 
where and reaching somebody, which is a 
consolation for many failures. . A thing 
I dislike is to be interrupted by requests for 
repetition, especially when I am in the midst 
of some dramatic scene and dictating rapidly. 
I remember dashing off this line on one oc- 
casion to a new stenographer: ‘He was 
caught on the vertiginous periphery of a vast 
vortex.’ Naturally any hero who finds him- 
self in such a situation is necessarily at the 
exciting climax of his story, and I was going 
ahead like a house afire only to be interrupted 
by a pensive ejaculation from the lady of the 
word ‘ How ?’ 
word I 


‘How ?’ in that sense is a 
abominate ; but realiy 
some excuse for her, 1 will admit. . After 
a long work with me I fancied 
that one stenographer had acquired a rea- 
sonable proficiency in the use of adjectives. 
Il remember that after having dictated a tre- 
and gory battle scene I asked : 
“How do you like that?’ She said it was 
‘nice,’ and with great difticuity 1 refrained 
from throwing something at her.” 


there was 


course of 


mendous 


Irwin. — There was a bon mot about Will 
Irwin that was popular some years ago and 
is probably just as true now as it was then : 
“Although Will Irwin has never actually 
written with a cigarette, it is doubtful if he 
has ever written without one.” The same 
person who said that about him divulged the 
“copy.” “The first draft of 
one of Will Irwin’s stories,” he said, “has 
much the appearance of an object lesson in 
hieroglyphics. He abbreviates every word 
for which he can devise an abbreviation and, 
in addition, he uses a code of signs and sym- 


secret of his 


bols, which he alone can interpret. After the 
first draft is completed he puts it aside for 
several days, at the end of which time he 
betakes himself to his typewriter and ‘ works 
up the diction,’ as he explains it.” 

McGrath. — Harold McGrath, one of the 
successful writers of “best sellers,” when he 
wants a plot, or a part of a plot, goes up and 
down the streets of whatever city or town he 
may be in, looking for it. He picked up a 
card, the ten of hearts, on the street one day 
and began wondering how it happened to get 
there. As he thought this over, he evolved 
his plot for “ Hearts and Masks.” Another 
time he saw one of those ancient, 
shouldered 
burden of cheap plaster casts. He began 
thinking about the man and his wares, and 
“A Splendid Hazard,” another 
novel, got its start right there. 
a girl who mistook him for another person, a 
man who dropped a bundle, a lost glove — all 
these things observed on the streets by Mr. 
MacGrath have been utilized by him in his 
plots. 


stoop- 


Italians hurrying along with a 


successful 
A lame man, 


When he starts to write he does it as the 
eager girl starts to read a book — by turning 
to the last chapter first to ‘ 
out.” 


‘see how it comes 
He always starts with the end of his 
and works it out in skeleton 
backward to the start of the novel ; 
then, taking this skeleton, he goes forward 
again, writing a story sometimes five times. 
Some days he writes fifty words, some days 
eight thousand — he 


story form, 


going 


writes only when he 
feels like it. — Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 

Webster. — Jean 
perience 


Webster relates an 
must be joyous to other 
writers who have had their manuscripts re- 
turned. It dates back to the time shortly 
after her graduation from Vassar, when she 
collected together some of her college writ- 
ings under the title, “When Patty Went to 
College, ” 


exX- 
which 


and tried to sell them to a pub- 
lisher. 
“TI remember Mr. McClure’s letter in par- 
ticular,” says Miss Webster. “He said :— 
Dear Miss Webster : If you had read our mag- 


azine as carefully as we have read this manu- 
script, you would know that it is not fitted for us 
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McClure 
some reason I had reserved the Cen- 
Company until end. I had read 
their magazine, and I had an idea they were 
dignified my Poughkeepsie Sunday 
Courier style, but finally, when all else failed, 
I sent the manuscript to them, and they ac- 
cepted and published and sold it. About six 
months after its publication I was pleased to 
receive a letter, which said 
Dear Miss Webster: Have y 
to offer us in the line of ** Wher 


I have been searcl 


tury the 


too for 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Stories for Boys. 
to run in 


Stories for boys 
When the editor of the 
Youth’s Companion was young, 


seem 
grooves, 
they were all 
of one kind, and a very good kind it was 


pe OT |} oV 


They were invariably about a 
by dint of honesty, industry, thrift, and, it 


must be admitted, extraordinary luck, ac 
quired education and business success. Per 
haps, like the popular heroes of a still earlier 

1e€ up 
of that kind no 
know. Do 


care for education 


the 


time, he began as a bobbin boy, or can 


from the towpath. Stories 


longer appear why, we do not 


not modern boys and 


honorable business success ? If not, sign 
is a bad one. 

What we do have now is the 
private schools, and the athletic 
the boys who attend them 
Mr. Pier and Mr. Corcoran 


—to mention no others 


and 
give us 
some young Americans, who make 
ful the future of the 
though by comparison they are little 


for country 


tle favorites 
of fortune, the tests they have to meet in 
their athletic and other rivalries 
enough 


seem sever 
pretty men of them 
We could ill spare these justly popular young 

but why should all our 


writers for boys follow invarial 


to make 


sound 


centlemen present 





model ? There are other boys in the country 
than those who go to fashionable schools, and 
they are quite as interesting and valuable 
There are boys on the farms and in the vil- 
lages, north, east, south, and west ; there are 
boys still working their way up in this occu- 
pation or in that ; there are boys whose pa- 
rents are foreign, and who are meeting, not 
only all the ordinary problems of boyhood 
but also the still harder problem of turning 
And 


just to make an end to a list to which really 


themselves into good American citizens. 


there is no end, there are the boys in that 
the 
Why does not some one write 


creat democratic institution, American 


public school 
about them ? 

One man who ought to know answers that 
question by saying that the chief interest of 
the modern boy lies in athletics, and that no- 
where are athletics so well organized as in 
that 


hy Vs’ 


our big private schools and colleges. If 
then of the 
sound 


is so, writers of 


books 


they lay 


course 
when 
the 
but we feel very sure that a 
real story-teller who knew the other 
kind could toll his their 
athletics, and interest them in a real human 


following a instinct 


the 


are 


scenes of their stories in 


private schools ; 


boys of 


readers away from 


boy, even if he did not know a racing shell 


from a mud scow, or a tennis racket from a 


butterfly net. To us, the truth of the matter 


seems to be that wherever there is human life 


there is a story. We do not wish to give up 


+ 


the portraits of any of the boys in our present 
see them 
panioned with the portraits of boys of many 


gallery, but we do wish to com- 


another kind, no likenesses of whom now 


€ xist. 
write, 
' 


Gentlemen who you are missing 


some of your chances 
The Modern Short Story. 


Henry Canby of Yale is not enthusiastic over 


Youth's Companion 
Professor 
the American short story. He has this to say 
about it in the July Atlantic 

“ The 


appears, 


modern short story must begin, it 
with dialogue \ 
mother packs her son’s trunk while she gives 
him unheeded advice mingled with questions 


about and 


with action or 


shirts socks ; a corrupt and in- 


furiated director pounds on the mahogany 





table at his board meeting, and curses the 
honest fool ( hero of the story ) who has got 
in his way ; or, ‘Where did Mary Worden 
get that curious gown ?’ inquired Mrs. Van 
Deming, glancing across the sparkling glass 
and silver of the hotel terrace. Any one of 
these will serve as instance of the breakneck 
beginning which Kipling obligatory. 
Once started, the narrative must move, move 
furiously, 


made 


each action and speech 
pointing directly toward the unknown climax. 
This 
Poe taught for a special kind of story ; and 
this a later generation, with a servility which 
would that fighter, 
narrative. Then the climax, 
which must neatly, quickly, and definitely end 
the action for all time, either by a 


every 


A pause is a confession of weakness. 


have amazed sturdy 


requires of all 


solution 
you have been urged to hope for by the wily 
author in every preceding paragraph, or in a 
way which is logically correct, but never, 
©. Henry is responsible for 


the latter of 


never suspected. 
the vogue of these two alter- 
natives, and the strain of living up to his in- 
ventiveness has been frightful. Finally 
comes a last suspiration, usually in the ad- 
vertising pages.” 

What Is a Short Story ? — Those inter- 
ested in the short-story contest now running 
in Life may have remarked upon the fact 
that in the published conditions there is no 
precise definition of a There 


was a was discovered, 


short 
for this. It 
discussion, 


story. 
reason 
after that no two agreed as to 
precisely what a short story is, and it was 
thought best, therefore, not to pin the con- 
testants down to a_ prescribed formula 
There are, however, certain broad lines upon 
which it is possible to discuss what a short 
story is, and a few words upon the subject 
may possibly serve as a guide. In the first 
place, it ought to be immediately evident to 
any one who gives the subject the slightest 
thought that a short story, in the broad sense 
in which it is used in the contest, is not an 
anecdote, a piece of repartee, or an epigram 
The short story, as it is recognized by com- 
petent literary people, has established enouch 
history for itself to give it a general identity. 
What Poe, de Maupassant, Kipling, and O. 
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Henry have done makes us feel in a certain 
definite manner what a short story is. 

A. short least 
characters, for otherwise there would be no 
struggle. A situation must be 
depicted in which there are two opposing 
forces. 


story must contain at two 


contrast or 


A short story must be a picture out of real 
life which gives the reader a definite sen- 
sation, such as he gets upon looking at a 
masterpiece of painting. While it must be 
complete in itself, the art of it lies in what it 
suggests to the reader beyond its own limits 
That is to say, it must convey an idea much 
larger than itself. It is the open sesame to a 
golden principle. 

Every short story must of necessity deal 
with beings, 


human either directly or indi- 


rectly. It must reveal in the briefest possible 
manner —as it like a flash —a 


tion which carries the reader beyond it. 


situa- 
It is, 
therefore, inevitable that the supreme test of 
This cli- 
max must gather up everything that has gone 


word 


were, 


the short story lies in its climax. 


before, and perhaps by only one epi- 
tomize the whole situation in such a way as 
to produce in the reader a sense of revelation 

just as if he were the sole spectator to a 
supremely interesting human mystery now 
suddenly made plain. 

The technique of a short story should he 
such that no word in its vocabulary will sug- 
triteness fatal thought 


upon 


or the 
dependent 
When, for example, we read 
phrases as, “ With a glad cry she threw her 
arms about him,” 
from. the 


gest that the 


author is others for this 
form. such 
“A hoarse shout went up 
“He flecked the 
we know at once that the author is 
only dealing in echoes. — Life. 

Publishers’ -How many | 
of literature know the devices of our | 


I 


vast throng,” 


ashes, ” 


Devices. 
publishing houses ? And yet they are yw 
Let us take a passing look 

There is, first of all, the lamp of the S 


studying 


ners 


+? 
It does not shine on their title pag 


but under its radiance they have begu 
nounce their 


n to an- 
inviting 
“At the Sign of the Lamp.” 


wares, an measure 
Light, indeed, 


is a favorite symbol of these devices. Per- 
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haps we should have begun, therefore, with 
the Century Company's open tome in a flam- 
ing sun. and 


Dodd, 


candle- 


Another arrangement of sun 
books is found in the 
Mead, & Co. The 
stick of B. W. Huebsch is a striking 
gestion of the light that reading brings ; and 
the Harpers pass on the torch of knowledge 
from hand to hand in their title pages. 


vignette of 
seven-branched 
sug- 


A Greek pastoral design, with the motto, 
Tout Bien ou Rien, distinguishes the books 
of the Houghton Mifflin Company. Minerva’s 
owl perched on a tome looks at us with un- 
winking wisdom 
Holt & Co. ; acorns entwined the de- 
A. C. McClurg & Co. The Appletons 
tell us, beneath a tree in bloom, that Inter 


sagely the vignette of 


from the device of Henry 
form 
sign of 
folia fructus. Very 
Little, Brown, & Co. preaches, around another 
leafy tree, that quality, not quantity, should 
! books - 


be our aim Non refert 
bonos habeas. 


The 
symbol of the leaves and the fruit is found 
beneath the book on 
Doubleday, Page, & Co.'s title page : 
folia. But the most 
that of 
motto, 


in collecting 


quam multos sed quam 


again branch-laden 
Fructus 
ambitious of all 
Small, Maynard, & 


Scire quod 


quam 
these devices is 
Co., with its 


making all 


sciendum, 
knowledge our province Sun 
and tree —light and fruition — are combined 
in the vignette of the Lippincott Company 
with its motto, -New York 
Tribune. 


Droit et avant 


A Manuscript Rejected for Fifty Years 
Wins a $2,500 Prize. - 
ago an bore Miss 
Clara Gulf of Mexico 
from her home in Guadeloupe, in the French 
West Indies, to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 


More than fifty years 
old-fashioned schooner 


Bouvier across the 


A little later she sailed up the river 
to St. Louis, where she disembarked with the 
determination that the majestic stream should 
furnish the inspiration that was to carry her 
to success in the career of literature of which 
she dreamed. When she had learned the 
ways of the river and the customs and habits 
of the queer folk of the isolated villages 
along its banks, she wrote a tale of weird ad- 
venture. Even before the Civil War her 


manuscript had been read by publishers in 


section of the country. Everywhere 
It was rejected. So 
it was that for more than fifty years the 
closely-written pages reposed in a battered 
trunk, except 
sting, rejecting 


every 
its fate was the same. 


unopened and unused when 


added a 
another manuscript. 


some publisher 
Ewald, a 
To her new home 
she carried with her the trunk, partly filled 


Miss Bouvier married Jacob C. 
grain broker, of St. Louis. 


with rejected manuscripts —all she had ever 
written. At times she read them over, mak- 
ing minor changes, to submit them again to 
publishers. Always, however, they were re- 
turned. 


Mr. Ewald 


Ewald came to Seattle to live. 


died and Mrs. 

With her she 
brought the old trunk, now nearly filled with 
manuscripts, 


Six years ago 


constantly being added to 
because of her persistency in the thought that 
some day the childhood 


would be realized and the worth of her stories 


ambition of her 


and poems recognized. 

The first of her manuscripts was several 
times withdrawn from the battered trunk to 
be read by the younger generation of Mrs. 
Ewald’s family. Among them was a niece, 
for whom the story of the Mississippi held a 
peculiar months 
this young woman noticed an announcement 
of a contest for fiction conducted by Collier’s 
Weekly. 
her first story for perusal 
Mrs. Ewald first 
Now has come 


century 


fascination. Several ago 


She urged her aged aunt to send 
by the judges. 

then 
the realization of the 


ambition. 


agreed. 
half- 

Not only was the manu- 
under the title of “The 
River ” the title inscribed upon the first 
by Mrs. Ewald when she wrote it — 
but it was awarded the second prize of $2,500. 


demurred, 


script accepted 


page 


The first of the two instalments of the story 
is printed in the 
Weekly. 

Mrs. Ewald’s comes at a time 
when, she declares, she is able to appreciate 


current issue of Collier's 


triumph 


it most. She is now seventy-three years 


old, active of mind and body, but finding her 
greatest enjoyment in continuing the writing 
of stories and poems— for which, with one 
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exception, she never has been able to find a 


market. — Seattle New York 
Herald. 

A Tip From a Publisher. — From the 
editorial high person of one of the big pub- 
lishing firms comes this bit of advice to a 
young author : “Do write your novel. But 
let me warn you of one thing —don’t let it 


by any chance 


Special in 


either a 
woman or 2n authoress in it ! 
credible the women, 
and, though less frequently, men, which try 
with a fine sincerity to be original, but which 


have newspaper 
It’s almost in- 


number of novels by 


sound all exactly alike because always their 
heroines 


are (1) at home, (2) broke and 
out of a job, (3) breaking into the writing 
game and into ‘Bohemia,’ (4) in love. 
That exact formula is so amazingly much 


used now that I’m imploringly begging every 
newspaper woman I know not to follow it.” 

Chicago Tribune. 

Poe Seeking a Publisher.— One of the 
literary properties of the late Adrian H. 
from Edgar Allan Poe to 
Anthon, entreating the 
latter's influence to secure him a _ publisher. 
The letter reads, in part : — 


Joline was a letter 


Professor Charles 


“Holding steadily in view my ultimate 
purpose—to found a magazine of my 
own or in which at least I might have a 
proprietary right—it has been my con- 
stant endeavor in the mean time, not so 
much to establish a reputation great in 
itself as one of that particular character 
which should best further my special ob- 
jects, and draw attention to my exertions 
as editor of a magazine. Thus I have 
written no books, and have been so far 
essentially a magazinist, bearing not only 
willingly but cheerfully sad poverty and 
the thousand consequent contumelies and 
other ills which the condition of the mere 
magazinist entails upon him in America, 
where more than in any other region 
upon the face of the globe, to be poor is 
to be despised. yd 

“Setting aside, for the present, my 
criticisms, poems, and miscellanies ( suf- 
ficiently numerous ), my tales, a great 
number of which might be termed fan- 
tasy pieces, are in number sixty-six. 
They would make perhaps five of the 
ordinary novel volumes. I have them 
prepared in every respect for the press ; 


’ 


but, alas, I have no money, nor that in- 





fluence which would enable me to get a 
publisher — although I seek no pecuniary 
renumeration . . I know that you 
have unbounded influence with the Har- 
pers, and I know that if you would exert 
it in my behalf you could procure me the 
publication I desire. ” 

The Influence of the Century Magazine. 
— The most powerful magazine influence dur- 
ing the So’s was that of the Century Mag- 
azine, and it is not easy for the writer of to- 
day to realize the importance of its position 
or the reverence with which its judgments 
were regarded as the final literary authority. 
Its metamorphosis from the old Scribner's 
into an independent magazine, untrammelled 
by book-publishing interests and conducted on 
lines of its own, marks the beginning of an 
entirely new period in our literary annals. 
This period followed close on the heels of 
that golden age in which such men as Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Holmes wrote, 
with the Atlantic as their mouthpiece, for a 
public that was poor in numbers but rich in 
leisure, was keenly appreciative of the literary 
quality, and had not yet learned to despise 
sentiment in fiction or melody in verse. It 
was to an somewhat lower 
grade of intelligence that the Century made 
its successful appeal. 

It was 


audience of a 


writers in tl 


hard sledding for 1e 
early ‘So's, with the market for good matter 
limited to Harper's, the Atlantic, and the Cen- 
tury. The 


were as yet 


3acheller and McClure syndicates 
Frank A. 


given 


and neither 
Bok had 


their genius. 


unborn, 
nor E. W. 


evidence of 


Munsey public 
More than 
good writer found it necessary to draw upon 
And 
the Century that 
when a newspaper writer succeeded in worm- 


one 


the weekly story papers for pot-boilers 
such was the influence of 
ing his way into its columns he became, auto- 
matically, a literary man. 

Not until the establishment of the Century 
were contributors allowed to sign their names 
in Harper’s Monthly. Incredible as it may 
seem, one of the best of William Black's stories 
was published serially in that magazine with- 
out the author’s signature. Payment on pub- 
lication was the policy generally followed in 


those days. And sometimes, when a mute, 
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inglorious Gouverneur Morris had died with- 
out seeing himself in print, the check for his 
contribution was placed reverently upon his 
grave. 

The Century shattered many of these an- 
cient traditions and established not a few of 
its own. Its offices in Union square were like 
certain modern stage interiors — “furniture 
arranged and costumes designed by Miss Elsie 
De Wolfe.” In a subdued light a corps of 
editors softly edited, while young women in 
richly decorated gowns touched the ivory keys 
of their typewriters in chaste harmony. Per- 
sons having business with the editor were 
invited to sit down; nor were poets expected 
to give up their chairs to serial writers and 
lean against the walls 

In reading and deciding on manuscripts the 
object sought—and not always obtained 
was the survival of the fittest. No less than 
six experts read, tasted, smelt out, listened to, 
brooded over, and not infrequently slept with 
every story that was offered, hoping to find 
something that might offend some one. As 
a housekeeper hunteth the bug, so did they 
hunt for the split infinitive or some allusion 
that might be pronounced coarse. The result 
of their labors was the development of much 
that was mediocre and not a little that was re- 
markably good, but it was hard on native 
genius and originality. The story writer was 
expected to please every one and offend no 
one, and the readers of the magazine were 
not slow in calling the attention of its editor 
to anything that offended them. Like the 
mills of the gods, the Century staff ground 
exceeding fine and many a good pen was 
ruined in the process 

But, after all, the Century created a group 
of writers who compare well with those of 
today. George W. Cable and Frank R. Stock 
ton had their beginnings in the old Scribner's, 
but their best fruit appeared in the Centur 
It was here that “ The Lady, or the Tiger 


appeared, and gained such a wide circle of 


readers that for ten years afterward imacgin- 
ative persons kept sending sequels to the story 


to the Century office. Mrs. Frances H 


Burnett was another Scribner story teller 





who developed under the Century method. 
Thomas Nelson Page's best story, “ Marse 
Chan,"’ was printed here after having slept 
long in the office pigeon-holes, and it is to 
this work more than to anything else that we 
may trace the craze for dialect fiction with 
which our literature was for years inundated 
James Lane Allen, Frederick J. Stimson, 
Anne Warner, John Fox, Hamlin Garland, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, and John Luther Long 
may also be credited to the Century of this 
age 

Richard Harding Davis, who, according t 
Mr. Morris, “ showed them how” in the early 
‘90's, made his appearance simultaneously 
with Ward McAllister, and unquestionably 
gave an impetus to what is known in the trade 
as “society fiction” by springing “The 
Second Man” upon a public that had accepted 
the myth of the Four Hundred in a spirit of 
childlike eagerness and delight. At this time 
the butler, as a splendid type of menial service, 
had scarcely begun to crowd the old-fashioned 
“hired man” from the pages of fiction, but 
Mr. Davis in the arrogance of his youth passed 
him by completely and set up in his niche the 
‘second man.” Gouverneur Morris thinks 
that this character was an improvement on 
Rip Van Winkle. — James L. Ford, in the 
New York Herald. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


GOETHE AND ScCHILLER’S XENIONS Selected 
" ate by Paul Carus. Second editior 
( t] Chik 





go: The Open Court Company I9I5 
The Xenions of Goethe and Schiller — 
satirical epigrams written in the first place 
to attack those who were hostile to the tw« 
friendly poets — were published in the Musen- 
\lmanach of 1797, and had the effect of a 
literary thunder-storm. The word Xenion 
originally meant a gift presented by a host to 

stranger who enjoys his hospitality. The 
Roman poet Martial called his book of satir- 
ical epigrams Xenia, and Goethe and Schil- 
ler, adopting the name, agreed to publish all 
their Xenions together and to regard them as 
their common property. The form of the 
Xenions is like that of their Latin prototype, 
the elegiac distich, Many of them are of 
permanent value, and Dr. Carus has _ bot! 
rendered useful service and done good work 
in selecting and translating those that are 





















presented, 
this attractive little volume. W. H. H. 


both in German and in English, 





GARDENETTE, OR CITY 
sy Benjamin F. 
<incinnati : 


Back YARD GARDENING. 
Albaugh. 138 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 
Steward & Kidd Company. 1915. 

For literary workers, as for all who lead 
sedentary lives, physical exercise is essential 
for health, and, as many of them have found 
hy experience, this can be obtained most 
pleasantly in gardening. Even those who live 
in cities need not in all cases be deprived of 
this benefit and pleasure, for, as Mr. Albaugh 
shows, the possibilities of city backyard gar- 
dening are great, particularly when the “ sand- 
vich system” which he describes is utilized. 
\part from the benefits of the exercise the 
value of the crops is to be considered, as = 
is the freshness and fine quality of the vege 
tables fresh from the soil. Mr. Albaugh’s 


hook, which has been so well received that it 
gives practical 
and 
for the 
half-tone 
value 


is now in its 
lirections for 


nowers, 


third edition, 
growing both vegetables 
and is an excellent manual 
euidance of the amateur. 
add to the 
f the book. 

He ReaLt UNITED STATES 
Boox. By William I 
$1.00. New York: 17 


Good 
attractiveness 


pictures 


and 


anD CANADA Po¢ 
farmon Black. 305 { 
he Association for 


Guide-books are valuable not only to trav- 
| 


elers, to help them on their journeyings, but 
to stay-at-home writers, who not infrequently 
need to know something about the countries 
f which the guide-books treat, and to whom, 
therefore, they are useful as books of refer- 
ence. This pocket guide-book of the United 
States and Canada is No. 3 of the Nutshell 
Travel Series, and answers practically every 
question the traveler in this country is likely 
to ask about routes, distances, cost, and inter- 
esting features. Six transcontinental tours 
are mapped out in detail, together with about 
175 side trips, covering some eighty-five cities 
and towns in the United States and Canada. 
\ concise description is given of the Lincoln 
Highway, from New York to San Francisco, 
with a list of the towns through which it 
passes. There has been no other new guide- 
hook of the United States since 1909, or of 
Canada since 1907, so that Mr. Black’s book 
is the only one that gives up-to-date infor- 
mation. 
\LIAN Grammar. By C. H. Grandgent Revised 
y the author and provided with new exercises and 
1 vocabulary by E. . Wilkins. 184 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. toston : D. C. Heath & Company. 1915. 
Grandgent’s “Italian Grammar” aims to 
resent in convenient form and the smallest 
ossible compass all the grammar needed by 
ordinary students of Italian, and it has un- 
doubtedly had a larger sale than any other 
Italian grammar published in this country. It 


T 
t 
T 
t 
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has now 
author, 


ressor 


been thoroughly revised by the 
provided with new exercises by Pro- 
Wilkins of the University of Chic 
and entirely reset, so that it 


rs) 


is practically a 


an 


new book. Professor James Geddes of Bos- 
ton University, whose authority is un- 
questioned, says of the book seems to 
me easily to out-class anything of the kind 
as yet published. Moreover, brief as it is, if 
there be occasion to look up anything what- 
ever differing from ordinary usage, the 
chances are that the point will: receive at- 
tention here rather than in any other of the 
available works of the kind that have ip- 
peared in English.” 

Ee Lit AND ADVENTURES OF FR I 

| g r servations of 8S. G. W. Benja 

[ ‘ State M ste t Persia 1utho 

ir? s 430 pp ( t $1 ) Burling > 

\ Free Press Co. 1914. 

Rarely does a book of reminiscences possess 
such varied interest as this posthumous work 
of S. G. W. Benjamin, author, artist, jour- 
nalist, and diplomat, whose world-wide wan- 
derings and experiences 


gave him a great 
ealth of material, and whose career was so 
unusual that the story of his life has the fas- 
ination of romance. Born in Argos, the son 


of a missionary, his early life was spent in 
Greece and in Constantinople. On the death 
of his father he entered Williams College, 
where his first literary work was done. His 
associations with artists and authors were 
very interesting, and he writes of them in a 
most entertaining way, as he does of his 
experiences as minister to Persia. Altogether 
his autobiography is a fascinating book 
MoOTHE: AFT. By ~~ Comstock. 216 pp. ( 

$ , net. Nev York: Hearst’s Inter 

Libs Compat 1915. 

“ Mothercraft’ ’ is a reprint in book form 


of a series of articles first published in Good 


Housekeeping, giving practical information 
for mothers gathered from the teachings of 
physicians, nurses, teachers and other special- 


ists. It is written in a plain, common-sense 
way, and tells mothers just what they need to 
know about feeding, dressing, and caring for 
the baby, every statement being based on un- 
impeachable authority. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ THe WRITER is pleased to receive for review 
ks about authors, authorship, language, or 
erary topics, or any books that would be of 
] such as works of refe 





value in a writer’s library, 
ence, history, 








biography, or travel. There is no 

the magazine for the review of fiction, 

All books received will be acknowledged 

1 lis heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the 


interest of 


AND Liner. A concise summary of the 
as it affects the press. By William G. 


THe WRITER’S readers. ] 
NEWSPAPERS 
aw of libel 


Hen derson, of the New York bar. 120 pp. Flex 
_ le leather. ees N. J.: Chemical Bank 
te Comr 


pany. IQI5. 
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THe CominG Newspaper. Edited by Merle Thorpe, 
professor of journalism in the University of Kan- 
sas. 323 pp. Cloth, $1.40, net. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1915. 

Goretue. With special consideration of his philoso- 
phy. $y Paul Carus. Illustrated. 357 pp. 
$3.00, net. Chicago: The Open Court Publis 
Company. 1915. 

H. G. Weis. By J. D. Beresford. 127 p 
50 cents. New Henry 


» Cloth, 


I 
Holt & Company. 


York : 
IgI5 

ARNOLD Bennett. By F. J. 
Cloth, 50 cents, net New 
Company. 1915. 

ANATOLE France. By W. L. 
Cloth, 50 cents, net New York 
Company. 1915. 

ENGLISH-YIDDISH ENCYCLOPEDIC DicTIONARY A 
complete lexicon and work of reference in all de- 
partments of knowledge. Prepared under the edit 

hip of Paul Abelson, Ph.D. Quarto, 1749 pp. 
f leather. New York: The Jewish Press Pub 
lishing Company. 1915. 

As Trovcut Is Lep. Lyrics and sonnets 
K. Van Buren. 48 pp. Cloth 
G. Badger. 1904. 

Fireriies. Lyrics and sonnets. By Alicia K. Van 
Buren. 47—~pp- Cloth. Boston: Richard G 
Badger. 1913. 

Tue Voice. A play in one scene. 36 pp. SANCTU- 
ary. A play in one scene. 23 pp. CouRaGe. A 

in one scene. 21 pp. By Joseph Lawren. 
Boston Edward S. Everett 1915 


Harvey Darton. 


York : Henry 


128 pp. 
Holt & 


George 128 pp. 


Henry Hok & 


By Alicia 
Richard 


,oston 


—_— _ > - — 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 1 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals c 
the articles mentioned in the following reference 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Writer. } 
Roosevett. From the 
John Hay. Com- 
Thayer Har- 


Joun Hay’s YEARS WITH 


unpublished letters and diaries of 

piled and edited by William Roscoe 

per’s Magazine for September. 
Poetry. W. D. Howells. 

Harper’s Magazine for September 

LITERATURE Henry Mills Alden. 

Editor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for September. 
A Visit To ALICE IN 


Editor’s Easy Chair, in 


CONTEMPORARY 


WONDERLAND. Illustrated. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne. Delineator for 
Ir Your 

Womay. 


September 


September 

DAUGHTER Wants TO Be A NEWSPAPER 

Rose Young. Good Housekeeping for 
CHURCHILL'S CouNTRY 

Bookman for 

AMERICANS Rear 


WINSTON 

Brooks Henderson. 
Wat SovutH 
Novelists, and Novel-readers. 
3ookman for August. 

THE MaGazINE IN AMERICA. VI.—South and 
West — Athenses That Might Have Been. 
Tassin. Bookman for August 

A THACKERAY PORTFOLIO. 


Goldberg. 


Algernen 


Collected 
Bookman for August 

STRATTON-PORTER 
Bookman for 
Tenth editor of the 
North 


Lilustrated. 
by Brander Matthews. 
THe PopvuLarity OF GENE 
Frederic Taber Cooper. August 
Anprew P. PEasopy. North 


American Review American Review for 


August. 


JOURNALISM AND PERMANENCE. Gamaliel Bradford. 
North American 
Friar ROGER 
American Review for August. 


Dostolrvsky. W. B. 


Review for August. 


Bacon. Frederic Harrison. North 


Trites. North American 
Review for August. 

IRVING'S 
Joseph F. Taylor. 


Hvuspsparp’s WortH as A WRITER. 


WASHINGTON Mexico. A lost fragment. 
Bookman for August. 

ELBERT 
Mitchell Hodges. Book News Monthly for August 

NORMAN ANGELL. With portraits. 
Nasmyth. Book News Monthly for August. 
PooLe. With frontispiece portrait. 
News Monthly for August. 
ToLstoy. 


Leigh 
George W. 
Boek 


ERNEST 


James Huneker 


DOSTOIEVSKY AND 
Forum for August. 

With Watt WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. 
bel. Forum for August. 

A New American Poet ( Robert Frost ). 


Horace Trau 


Edward 
Garnett. 
A New 
bookstores ) Earl Barnes. 
Humor. 


Atlantic for August. 
PROFESSION FOR WOMEN 

Atlantic for August. 

Club, in 


( Establishing 
Carp-I NDEX Contributors’ 
Atlantic for August. 

Bret Harte AND TRUTHFUL Illustrated. 
Robert L. 


BRITISH 


JAMES. 
Fulton. Overland Monthly for August 
Poets. R. K. 
August. 
Mortion-Picture PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE “ Press.” 
Charles I. Reid. 


Book PLares 


WARS AND THE Gordon 


Canadian Magazine for 
American Photography for August 


Illustrated. Gardner Teall. Amer 


ican Homes and Gardens for August. 
Rurat Journatism. H. C. Hotaling. National 
Printer-Journalist for August. 
THE SMALL NEWSPAPER AS A Bic Factor IN AMER 
ICAN JOURNALISM. Mr. O'Flaherty. National 
Printer-Journalist for August. 


WHat THE ScHOOLS OF JouRNALISM ArE Dortnc 


National Printer-Journalist 


Bruce Ormsby Bliven. 


for August 
O’Connor Newell Na 


EpitiInc Women. 


1 


Mary 
tional Printer-Journalist for August. 

Way Prato Was One oF THE Wor-p’s GREATEST 
Novetists. Current Opinion for August. 


Rupert Brooke. S. P. B. Mais. Fortnightly 


Review for August. 

EnvitH Sicner — A Stupy In FRIENDSHIP, ra 
Cornish. Cornhill Magazine for August. 
Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE Press. Austin Har 
Review for August. 


DIscOvERY. 


rison. English 
A Byron (?) 

Dobell. English 
REMINISCENCES 


By the late Bertram 
Review for August. 
XIX.—A_ Religious 
Outlook for July 28. 
(Where moving pictures are 
Spectator, in Outlook for August 4. 
Maarten Maartens. Outlook for August 18 
Free Verse. Outlook for August 4 
Tue Sturpenpovus IMporRTANCE OF NAMES 
Bellman for July 31. 
Verse: A Conjecture. 
lips. Bellman for July 31. 


Revolution. 
Lyman Abbott. 

UnIversaL City 
made ). 


Paul 
Hervey Fox 


MopERN Stephen Phil 
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DecayING Worps. 
R. L. STEVENSON AND SOCIALISM. 


Bellman for August 7. 
Reprinted from 
the London Spectator in the Christian Register for 
August 5. 

War aS THE GRAVE OF LITERARY 
Literary Digest for August 7. 


REPUTATIONS. 








VIVISECTING THE WoMAN PLaywricHT. With por- 
traits of Eleanor Gates, Harriet Ford, Margaret 
Mayo, Jean Webster, Beulah Marie Dix, Rachel 
Crothers, and Alice Brown. Clayton Hamilton. 
Vogue for August 15. 
ea 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


A committee of more than a _ hundred 
prominent citizens of Indianapolis, headed by 
former Vice President Fairbanks, is planning 
to give a banquet to James Whitcomb Riley 
on his birthday, October 7. Distinguished 
people from all over the United States will 
be invited to be present, so that the banquet 
will be a nation-wide tribute to Mr. Riley. 

Admirers of Robert Louis Stevenson are to 
erect 
MN. 

Several English writers have answered the 
question, “How do -.you pronounce 
name ?” W. Somerset Maugham says: 
“My name is pronounced exactly as written. 
It rhymes with shaugham as in ‘with trum- 
pets also and shaughams’ vide Psalm xcviil. 
Likewise with 
weather. ” 


a memorial to him at Saranac Lake, 


your 


waugham, as in waugham 
Horace Annesley Vachell says : 
“My name is pronounced, like Rachel, with 
the ‘a’ long.” William Le Queux says: “It 
may perhaps interest some that for a num- 
ber of years the meaning of my name puzzled 
me, as it was not French. 
in an early 


I, however, found 
work in Norman-French that 
‘Le-Queux’ was the King’s head cook! In 
French it is, of course, pronounced ‘ Le-Cur,’ 
but the English pronunciation has 
been ‘ Le-Kew.’” 


always 


It has transpired that Mrs. Norman Hap- 
good, whose husband is editor of Harper’s 


Weekly, obtained a divorce last spring in 
Paris. 

“Helen Mathers” (Mrs. Ellen Bucking- 
ham Reeves ) wrote “Coming Through the 
Rye” when she was twenty years old, and 
sold it for thirty guineas. Thus she lost about 
£ 20,000. 





Kate Douglas Wiggin’s publishers announce 
—with her sanction, no doubt —that she has 
an income of $50,000 plus a year, in part royal- 
ties from her books and in part from the 
dramatized version of “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.” 


Robert Frost's “North of Boston” was 
first issued by an English and not by an 
American publisher simply because he hap- 
pened to be in England when the idea came 
to him of collecting his poetry manuscripts 
into a volume. He did this, and with the 
manuscript in his pocket went up to London 
and left it with a publisher, who promptly ac- 
cepted it. 

The Century Company announces “A His- 
tory of American Literature Since 1870,” by 
Fred Lewis Pattee, professor of English in 
the Pennsylvania State College. The date 
1870 was chosen as a beginning point, because 
the author holds that only then, with the con- 
solidation of national sentiment following the 
Civil War, did a really national literature 
begin. The book will consider all the signi- 
ficant American literary figures of the last 
forty years, not excluding authors still alive 

The Century Company announces the pub- 
lication in book form of “Me: A Book of 
Remembrance,” the anonymous “piece of 
life” of a well known woman novelist, which 
has been running serially in the Century. 

A practical book by Miss Fanny Cannon on 
“Writing and Selling a Play” will be brought 
out this fall by Henry Holt & Co. ; 

Dr. Richard Burton has contracted to write 
for Henry Holt & Co. a book tentatively 
known as “ Bernard Shaw: The Man and The 
Mask,” which they hope to issue next March. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica announces a prize of $250 for a book of 
fiction in the English language. The story 
must treat of Jewish life in America; it 
must be an original story not printed or pub- 
lished before ; must contain not fewer than 
25,000 and not more than 35,000 words, and 
the manuscript must be in the office of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America 
( Broad Street and Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Penn.) on or before February 1, 1916. 
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eace Union $5,00« 


Church ] 
| 


on will close December 

of $1,000, 3500, and $25 
United Historical and Patriotic 
New York for the 


f an historical work ou \N¢ 


manu 
York, to 


three best 


eginning of Government 


Constitution. Manuscripts 


100,000 words, and must 


Octobe 


hundred dol 


written and submitted by 
prize of one 


wr the best essay containing 


id words, based on facts, 
ities given, on certain subjects 
Particular na' | )| 1 | : 
Wakeman, 

York 


Only Southern li 


writers are ¢ 
five hundred dollars of 
Magazine 


stories ot 


prizes of 
Southern Woman's 


for the three best 


6,000 words submitted by 
residence away from the $ 
conipetitron 
The Woman’s Section of the Na League, 
which has its headquarters in the Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C., has offered 

| 


$100 for the scenario of national 


prize ( f 


defence pageant. The competition is open to 
every! 


( New York ) is 


the lookout for bright, original, unu 


Short Stories 


sual short 


stories of from 4,000 to 6,000 words Just 


now the editor is working on the mid-winter 


and is looking 


issues, 
for publication in January, February, and 


March, 


athletics, good prize-fighting stories, if 


such as stories of winter sports o1 
they 
come within the general requirements of the 
magazine, also stories treating of ice-boating, 
the other typical 


must 


hockey, or any of winter 


themes Stories have strong, fresh, 
original plots, primarily of masculine interest, 
preferably of adventure or humor, avoiding 
sentimentality, 
Short 


Stories has no set word-rate of payment, but 


over-sophistication, mawkish 


and psychological and sex problems 


pays for stories on their merits, regardless of 
whether they are short or long— within the 


usual short-story length. 


The Order of Elks has authorized the 
board of trustees to offer $2,500 as a prize to 
any author who shall compose a national an- 
them that congress will adopt. 

The Texas Review is a new quarterly pub- 
lished at the University at Austin, Texas 

Prosperity is the name of a handsome new 
publication which calls itself “the Republican 
N and has its headquarters 
York 
McAllister has re- 
Electrical World 
Elizabeth Maxwell (“ Miss 
an estate valued at £ 68,112. 
Mrs. 
Henrietta ” 


National Magazine, ”’ 
it 303 Fifth avenue, New 
Dr. Addams Stratton 
signed as editor of the 
Mrs. Mary 
raddon” ) left 
estate of Bronson 
New 


estimated at 


In valuing the 
Howard the plays “ The and 
“ The 

\ristocracy ” 
ued at 


at $750 


Henrietta” are $9,754 
*‘Shenandoah” are val- 


“ The Daugh- 


Our Girls” at $500 ; 


and 


$1,000 each Banker's 
“One of 


and “Kate” at $250 


Mrs. Martha Baker died at 


ille, Me., aved sixty-seven 


Dunn \Vater- 
July 22, 
Sir James Augustus Henry Murray died in 
London July 26, aged seventy-eight 
Dr. William A 
ton July 31, aged eighty years. 
( Joost Marius Willem 
died at Zeist, 
land, August {, aged fifty-seven 
Eva Wilder Brodhead died in Denver 
aged fe rty five 


Croffut died in Washing- 
Maarten Maartens ” 


Van der Poorten-Schwartz ) 


\. Wasson died at Colorado Springs 
\ugust 9, aged thirty years 
Fitch died at Berkeley, 
aged thirty-eight. 


Ade ler “4 


Eaglesmere, 


{ reorve 


Calif., 
\ugust Io, 

‘Max 
died at 


Heber Clark ) 
\ugust To, 


( Charles 
Penn., aged 
seventy-four 
Richard Marsh died in London August to. 
Vanderheyden Fyles died in New York 
\ugust 10, aged thirty-eight. 


John E. 


aged sixty-nine. 


Gunckel died in Toledo August 16, 


Austin Fosdick (“Harry Castle- 
mon”) died at Hamburg, N. Y., August 22, 


Charles 


aged seventy-three. 

















